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roads, which were not inferior to ours, as had been erro- 
neously stated— 46 were completed, and 137 either con- 
templated or in progress ; one was now projecting from 
Baltimore to the vale of the Ohio, which would be 330 
miles in length. The learned Professor concluded his in- 



teresting Lecture amid the plaudits of the highly respect- 
able assembly which filled the room. 

At an adjourned meeting a lively discussion took place 
on the foregoing subjects, between Dr, Lardner and Mr. 
Vignoles, which wo shall give in some future number. 




SESSIONS HOUSE AND JAIL, KILMAINIIAM. 



KILMAINIIAM. 

Kilmainham and its vicinity was for centuries a phce 
of great notoriety. At a very early period, (it is said as 
early as 606,) a priory was erected here by St. Magnend ; 
and afterwards, in the year 1174, Strongbow established, 
on the site of the ancient building, a priory for Knights 
Templars, under the invocation of St, John the Baptist. 
The Institution of the order of Knights Templars was 
peculiarly calculated to suit the romantic and chivalrous 
age in which it arose, and so powerful was its influence, 
that during the 200 years which this order existed, it had 
actually acquired 1 6000 lordships. Their conduct, how- 
ever, afforded ample grounds to the avaricious and de- 
signing Philip of France, to impeach their reputation : 
and upon charges of sorcery, idolatry, and other dreadful 
crimes, to confiscate their estates and imprison their per- 
sons. Edward II. followed this example; and after a 
solemn trial held in Dublin, before Friar Richard Balbyn, 
minister of the order of Dominicans, the Templars were 
condemned, but more in conformity with the general 
feeling of the rest of Europe, than from any evidence of 
their infamy. 

The lands and possessions of this priory were then be- 
stowed upon the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem by 
the Pope, and the grant confirmed by the king ; and it 
became an hospital for guests and strangers, to the com- 
plete exclusion of the infirm and sick, who had been 
always received by the Knights Templars. 

The County Gaol and Court-House, are now the most 
prominent objects in the view of Kilmainham; and as 
these differ little from the generality of such buildings, 
we feel it unnecessary to occupy our space with any de- 
scription. Our engraving pourtrays them with sufficient 
accuracy. 



THE TOWN— AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 

BY THE AUTHOIIESS Off IC PSYCHE." 

The Rectory, Ardrahan, Nov. 5; 

My dear Sir— In turning over some old papers the 1 
other day, I laid my hand upon a poem of the celebrated 
Mrs. Henry Tighe, the much admired authoress of Psyche- 
It is written in imitation of Milton's L 1 Allegro; and, t 
have reason to believe, never has made its appearance in 
print. It is peculiarly interesting from the period in 
which it was written— just the close of the last and be- 
ginning of the present century. Our Parliament was 
then sitting in College-green— Siddons, Kemble, and Ban- 
nister, were frequent in the Dublin engagements at Crow- 
street— and the eloquent Dean Kirwan, whose astonishing 
powers as a charity sermon preacher will never be forgot- 
ten by those who had the good fortune to hear him, was 
then pleading for the widow and the orphan, who were 
thrown destitute upon society by the fatal consequences 
of the rebellion of '98. These circumstances, so appro- 
priate to your valuable and national work, have induced 
me to send it to you. 

If its own internal evidence did not attest sufficiently 
its being the genuine production of its reputed author, I 
should merely add, that I happened to live in intimacy 
with the aunt of Mrs. Tighe. I had some taste for poetry, 
as a youth, at the time ; and the good old lady, (long since 
departed,) as a mark of occasional favour, used to permit 
me to copy some of her niece's beautiful productions 
from manuscripts written in the most extraordinary and 
correct hand I have ever seen. They were copied by a 
young orphan girl Mrs. Tighe had reared, and taught to 
act as an amanuensis. The lines were written after a 
winter of extreme gaiety passed in Dublin, upon her 
return to her mother-in-law's solitary and gloomy man- 
sion at Rossanna, in the County of Wicklovv. 
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I trust, in committing thorn to your care, Lam doing 
justice' to her memory; and now that she has been so 
many years withdrawn from those scenes, .to which, per- 
haps, she may then have been too much attached, that no 
injury can be sustaiued by those who survive her. I am 
sure that no offence is meant. The splendour and gaiety 
of her last winter in town will be long remembered. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours most truly, 

George Dwyea. 

To the Editor of tie Dublin Penny Journal. 

THE TOWN. 

WRITTEN BY MRS. TIGHE, IN IMITATION OF MiLTON's 
ALt.F.GKO. 

Farewell, ye leafless woods, 
Which dreary frown o'er the swelled, turbid floods : 
Your rude, impetuous roar 
Shall, fall discordant on my ear no more. 
Congenial is your shade 
To the, sad lover and forsaken maid. 
He re sprcn A your .sow bre gl o om, 
And midst the frozen. plains your mists assume. 
Hence, ye unsocial band I 

. Retirement, and bor offspring, mute 
Study, who drives afar, with ebon wand, 

Joy's jocund voice, and Pleasure's silver lute — 
Pale Science, with her patient lamp- 
Silence— -assiduous Thought — 
Calm Contemplation, by the muses taught— 
And Application, whom no toil can damp, 
With stooping gait, contracted brow, 
And eyes, whose keen research can no repose allow, 
But come, ye dear remembered joys 1 
Hail ! delightful smoke and noise — 
The humid morn, and daily stroll, 
Where the gilded chariots roll ; 
While in every crowded street, 
Pleased, the lounging gazers meet. 
Glittering shops and splendid sights 
Amuse the days ; beguile the nights. 
Balls and concerts, routs and plays, 
Where the midnight flambeaux Wn'yc— 
Toys that gem dark winter's crown. 
AH the dear delights of Toti'n y 
At the call of Mirth and Spurt, 
Hope invites us to resort. 
Now let plumy-looted Glee, 
And ever-new Variety, 
Lead the sprightly hours along — 
Festive dance ami choral song 
Hail, busy Town I and hail, with thee, 
Smiling, loved Society ! 
Welcome, Froiick's laughing train ! 
Now commences Pleasure's reign. 
Quick Imagination, pass 
ISefore mine eyes the magic glass— 

Paint the scenes so bright and gay— 

The lighted ball at once display — 

Let me hear the jocund strain- 
View the light fantastic train, 

As, with many twinkling feet, 

The measured cadence oft they beat, 

Wreathed with ever-blooming flowers, 

Forgetting the uncounted hours— 

Where the brisk, unwearied viol 

Calls each active grace to trial, 

While the gliding, happy maid, 

Anxious, views the homage paid 

From the circling crowded rows, 

Glances of admiring beaux. 

Round the glowing Aiir they run 

When her pleasing task is done- 
Smiles, and adulation bland, 

Eager ask her vacant hand, 

Till her soft voice and melting eyes 

Yield the unreluctant prize. 

Short the toil — the rest how sweet 

When delighted paitners meet — 

When no prudent chaperon's eye 

The dangerous whisper can espy 



And the,heedles3 happy band, 
All around them careless stand ; 
Or when the signal bids them share 
The banquet, spread with generous care, 
The watchful youth, attentive, flies 
Where his favourite maid he spies. 
Her yielding hand lie then may press, 
And every tender hope, confess; 
In softest strains declare his love, 
While glistening eyes the. tale approve. 
Fancy, scenes like these bestows — 
Images like these she shows, 
As through the crowd and mazy dance, 
Quick I send my eager glance ; 
And as some well known. friend I spy, 
The sudden start, the sparkling eye- 
Joy's brilliant smile and roseate glow, 
Speak with power no words can know. 
Let such lively warm delights 
Animate remember'd nights ; 
And not unfrequent may my ear 
Bannister and Siddons* hear, 
And gratify my curious eyes 
With all a decent stage supplies : 
And oft with soothing magic power, 
Let music charm the evening hour, 
Warbling soft his melting lays ; 
Such emotions skill'd to raise, 
As the feeling heart may move, 
To tenderness and tranquil love. 
Me, eloquence shall oft invite, 
Watchful to pass the unwearied night, 
Where, midst the senates crowded walls,*]* 
On tru.th the patriot loudly calls, 
And bids the unbiassed statesman free, 
Nobly stand forth with energy ; 
Or leads me to the sacred shrine,^ 
Where charity and pity join — 
Where pious hopes my soul inspire, 
And kindling, breathe a sacred lire, 
While much enraptured crowds attend — 
The widow's and the orphans friend. 
Thus let each feeling fast be bound 
By soft persuasion's silver sound, 
Till sweetly stealing o'er my soul, 
The smooth melodious current roll, 
And every captivated sense 
Owns the power of eloquence.^ 
Oft when calmest hours delight 
The chosen few whom we invite, 
Meeting at the close of day, 
In concord, decent, sober, gay- 
Bless my home — dear cherlsh'd centre, 
Where no visitors can enter. 
From intrusion Bweetly free—- 
Banished all formality — 
There we taste serenest joys, 
Free from rude and boisterous noise^ 
Where the soul delights to meet 
Kindred souls in converse sweet. 
There the heart expands— and there 
Benevolence and peace appear. 
The anxious brow we there unbend, 
And every eye reflects a friend ; 
Reserve's cold frost there melts away, 
Beneath the social, genial ray ; 
While around the blazing pile 
The close compacted circle smile; 
Or, at the board the sparkling bowl 
Animates the brilliant soul ; 
And, mingling them with wit, we see 
Sense and calm sobriety, 



• Mrs. Siddons had a Jong engagement in Crow-street, 
about the beginning of the present century. 

t The Irish Parliament was then sitting. 

X The celebrated Kirwan was then preaching charity scr- 
moriH with the most unprecedented effect and succe^. 

§ The ladies were often seen to pluck their ornaments from 
their necks and girdles, ami tfiwu' th<?jn°n the collector's 
plate. 
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Mild indulgence, white-roVd candour, 

Warding off the shafts of "slander — 

To truth's just sentence still referring, 

Or, through kindness, fondly erring ; 

And ever at our feasts to bless, 

A constant guest be cheerfulness. 

There, oft let genius guide the tongue, 

And taste approve the unlaboured song; 

Let partial judgment smile serene, 

Or criticize with gentlest mien, 

And still reprove ; or merriment, 

Glistening tender sentiment— ' 

Sweet, dove-eyed virgin, whom, of yore, 

Venus to Apollo bore ; 

Aud, gifted by the sacred Nine, 

Placed near Dian's sacred shrine, 

That soft voice might pity move — 

Excuse the voice of erring love, 

And for her brother's crimes atone, 

With delicacy all her own. 

Pleas'd with the infant's gentle charms, 

The Graces nurs'd her in their arms — 

Smiled at her pains—her timid fear — 

Her ready blush — her starting tear; 

Inspired her words : and as she grew, 

Taught her each winning art they knew. 

Her quick perceptions, liquid tones, 

All her father's genius owns ; 

While her fascinating eyes, 

Balmy month, and melting sighs — 

The tender smile, the swelling breast, 

Show the queen of love confest. 

Hand in hand, with dimpled mirth, 

Still may she grace our cheerful hearth, 

While love and friendship twine around 

Our pure and consecrated ground. 

Oh, hours of bliss ! oh nights divine ! 

When shall such feasts again be mine? 

Less bright were those which once could charm 

The bard within his Sabine farm. 

And such to me could town afford, 

When peace and plenty bless'd my board ; 

And such delights if thou couldst give, 

Town, in thee I still would live. 



THE BITER BITTEN. 

As an humble companion to the highly humorous story 
of Condy Cullen and the Ganger, so well told by the author 
of the "Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry," in the 
I82d number of your Journal, I beg to send you the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a gauger, who some years ago resided 
in a little village in the south of Ireland. Not far from 
the said village there lived one Paddy Casey, a decent, 
honest, simple poor man, who endeavoured by unremit- 
ting industry to support in comfort a wife and large fa- 
mily, on little more than two acres of ground — an enter- 
prise not always practicable, but particularly difficult 
when a rainy season set in, or the weather was unfavour- 
able for the particular kind of crops he endeavoured to 
grow on his land. On one occasion of this kind, his stack 
of barley, which the little farm had produced him, was 
malted to such a degree as to render it quite unsaleable, 
thus blasting the hopes which he had formed of a suffi- 
ciency of provision for the ensuing winter. 

Although nearly all his neighbours were engaged in the 
trade of illicit distillation, Paddy Casey had hitherto 
avoided it, from an unwillingness to run so great a risk ; 
but the case now stood thus — by success in such a specu- 
lation, he had the fairest hope of gain ; by failing, he had 
nothing to lose. So he took the advice of his neighbours, 
and prepared his otherwise worthless corn for the still ; 
and in course of time, had the good fortune to bear home 
his poteen in safety. Another difficulty was still to be 
surmounted, however, before he could count himself per- 
fectly safe ; and this was, to dispose of it. All the infor- 
mation he could gain on this point was, that in the neigh- 
bouring town there lived a grocer, who, dealing largely in 
illicit spirits, generally was the purchaser of all the neigh- 



bourhood could supply. To him Paddy accordingly de- 
termined to go; and having borrowed an ass and car, and 
packed his little cargo securely under a load of straw, set 
out for his destination in the evening, calculating to 
reach it towards dusk, when he would have much better 
chance to escape notice. 

Fortune favoured our hero, and he reached the grocer's 
doorwithout interruption, where lie was introduced to 
this important personage— a pompous, burly little bodv r 
with a sinister expression of countenance, which plainly 
indicated he had within little of the finer feelings of hu- 
manity. 

" Your honour," said Paddy Casey, taking off his cau- 
been most respectfully, "I'm a poor boy that was directed 
to your honour, to know if your honour 'ud take a dhrop 
of the rale home-made stuff fruin me — about twenty gal- 
lons of it, your honour. 1 ' 

" I don't think I ever dealt with you, honest man- 
did I ?" said the grocer. 

u No, your honour,' 1 said Paddy; "but you did with 
my neighbours the Kearneys— 'twas they sent me — and 
I've a sample of it here in the bottle. I never was in the 
thrade afore, and it would be a chanty for your honour 
to buy it; for I dunna what I'll do with it if you don't." 

" Have you it under the straw ?" 

" I have, yer honour, shure enough ; and Lere*s the 
sample — never got the taste of water, no more nor the 
child unborn." Poor Paddy's eagerness to effect a sale 
did not escape the notice of the wily negociator, and 
he determined, accordingly, to take advantage of the 
simplicity and helplessness of his new customer. Having 
tasted the sample, and ascertained its strength and purity, 
he proceeded — 

" Yes, it's pretty good— twenty gallons you say — why, 
honest man, the fact of the matter is, I'm not in need of 
any at present, as I've bargained already for as much as I 
want. But since you say you're in such a hobble, I don't 
mind if I put myself to a little inconvenience about it * 

" Why then," said Paddy, interrupting him, *' may the 
blessin's of all the saints be about your door, and follow 
you wherever you go. Is it down this gateway I'll turn, 
Sir ?" 

" Stay, stay," said the grocer, " we haven't settled about 
the price yet— I can only give you three shillings a gallon 
for it." 

"Och, your honor," said Paddy, quite disappointed, 
*' when was the likes of that sould uudher four shillings ?" 

" But, my good fellow," said the grocer, "you forget 
that! don't want your whiskey at all, and 'tis only as a 
compliment I'm taking it ; so take it or leave it— I don't 
want the bargain if you don't." 

" Oh, bedad, Sir," answered poor Paddy, " that 'ud 
never pay— say four shillings." 

" No," said the cunning trader, turning into his shop, 
"take three, or try another market." 

" Maybe yer honour 'ud recommend me to some body 
else that wants the like." 

" You won't let me have it at three shillings then?" 
asked the grocer angrily. 

" Och, sure, your honour couldn't ask it for that?' 
answered Paddy. 

Cf O, well," said the grocer, " since you wish to thry 
elsewhere, I'll not bar you, but you'll see if you'll do bet- 
ter. There's a gentleman up at the end of the town 
would be glad, I fancy, to get it; at least he l<.>oks ouL for 
it pretty sharp. You may try him if you like— he lives 
next the church — a green hall-door house, two stories 
high— you can't miss it."" 

" Say three and nine, and don't send me any farther," 
said Paddy. 

" No, no— have your own way— I won't take it at ail 
now.'* 

" Well, my blessing on yon, any how, whay-up-ho,* 
and turning his ass to the street, he proceeded m the di- 
rection pom ted out to him, and reached it without much 
difficulty. 

On rapping, and demanding to see the master, the 
proprietor of the house with the green hall-door, a tarl, 
good-humoured looking man, appeared, with a black coat, 
drab inexpressibles, and top boots. 



